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ABSTRACT 

The handbook for learning centers contains 
guidelines, forms, and supplementary information to be used with all 
children identified as having a learning disability, mild 
retardation, or sensory deprivation in the Norwalk, Connecticut 
public schools. It is stressed that the learning center should 
provide supportive services for at least 35 minutes daily to 
handicapped children enrolled in regular classes. Among items 
included in the handbook are screening and program planning 
ihformation; referral forms; a flow chart for special education 
services; a definition of t^e learning disabled; an outline of the 
normal developmental sequf.tce from 4 to 12 years of age; an 
explanation of tests such as the Stanford Binet, the Wechsler, the 
Peabody, and the Bender /Gestalt; a sample profile sheet based on the 
Osgood~ffepman model; diagrams of learning centers; a listing of 
materials, equipment, and resource personnel; a glossary; both 
practical and professional bibliographies; and remediation guidelines 
for perceptual areas based on the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities. (DB) 
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A Learning Center 



A learning center consists rf diagnostic teaching stations, 
specially equipped and staffed by a team of Special Education 
teachers. This toam of highly selected master teachers, whc 
have an outstanding reputation in working with the handicapped 
children in the area of retardation, perception, emotional dis- 
turbance, social maladjustment, reading and remedial education, 
works under the direction oZ a team leader and the principal. 

These special educators are Available to all children 
within the school, who ai*e identified as having s "learning 
disability" (except the severely handicapped) . All children 
are assigned to thoir regular classroom in September and retain 
their desks and membership in their respective classroom, or a 
team, in order to assure tho transitional aspect of the program. 
This minimizes the emphasis on the disability of the child and 
provides him with a sense of belonging. The teacher also has 
no reason to suspect thc.t "another kid was thrown in" who doe^ 
not belong to her. This is consistent with the official position 
of C.E.C. on Civil Rights of Handicapped Children which states 
that "handicapped children have a RIGHT to iregular education." 

All children are programmed into the "Learning Center" on 
the recommendation of the In-School Planning and Placement Team. 
Emphasis is placed on educational strengths and weaknesses, 
rather than individual test scores, thus labeling the child 
according to his disability is avoided. 



Each child programmed into the "Learning Center' is seen 
daily for at least 35 minutes, either individually or in a small 
group as determined by the resource teacher through educational 
prescription and the In-School J?.P.T. A child may be programmed 
to one or all teachers, depending on the degree of the learning 
disability and the individual need. 

The "Learning Center brings supportive services to the 
school where handicapped children are provided Spec;ial Education, 
which supplements the major portion of their instructional progreim. 
The ceachers involved, under the direction of a team leader and 
the Supervisor of Special Education, are concerned with devising 
effective prescriptive teaching methods, and expsrimenting with 
a variety of materials and techniques to help thesa children 
learn more effectively without the feeling of being labeled as 
exceptional . Concentrated effort on remediation of the weak 
areas is being made by working Lhrough and reinforcing strong 
areas in each child. 
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By implementing this program we are able to halt the rapid 
grov;th of self-contained Special Education classes, and problems 
associatr^d with costly transportation of these children all over 
the city. This program does not eliminate the need for Special 
Education, but merely changes and adapts it to better meet the 
needs of children with educational handicaps. 

The benefits to each school are obvious since each school 
is now able to take care of its own handicapped children who can 
be programmed much earlier, and much time can be saved. Without 
the prolonged process of central evaluation, the Learning Center 
can play the role of prevention of disabling handicaps in children. 
By close cooperation with the 'regular* teacher, psychologist, 
social worker, speech clinician, language arts specialist, this 
program helps the schools to be more aware of problems and be 
more responsive to, and responsible for handicapped children 
in each school. 

Resource teachers from the Learning Center are available 
to all teachers who have children with lej^rning problems. They 
can deal with individual needs as change agents in each school. 
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A DEFINITION : 

1. A learning disability refers to 

Retardation ) (Speech ) (Cerebral dysfunction 

) (Language ) ( ., ' 

Disorder '• ) in (Reading ) caused by (Emotional Disturbance 

) (writing ) ( 

Delayed development) (Arithmetic) (Behavioral Disturbance 

2. Excluded from the learning disability classification but ^ 
included in the Learning Center service are pupils handicapped 
by: 

Mental Retardation (mild) 

Sensory Dep-rivation (visual and auditory) 

3 Culturally different pupilo are also excluded from the 

definition and from Learning Center service if the cultural 
factor is the prinary cause for the learning difficulty. 



B 


CHAPACTERISTICS OF L.D. PUPILS: 




1 


Hyperactivity 6. 


Impulsivity 


2 


Perceptual-motor impairments 7. 


Disorders of memory and 






thinlcing 


3 


Emotional labilitv 






8. 


Specific learning disabilities 


4. 


General Orientation Defects 


in reading, arithmetic. 






writing and spelling 


5. 


Disorders of attention (e.g. 






short attention span, 8. 


Disorders of speech and 




distract ability) 


hearing 




10. 


Equivocal nouroloc/ical signs 






and electro-encephalographic 






i r regular i t ii s 



Note: Most of these characteristics can be observed by teachers, 
counselors social workers. They do not require that a 
spfeicific test battery be administered. 
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SCREENING PROCEDURES AND PROGRAM PLANNING 

FOR 

PUPILS REQUIRING SPECIAL EDUCATION 
1 .. Definitions s 

A. A pupil is eligible for Special Education if he deviates 

either intellectually, physically, socially, or emoticijally 
so markedly from normally expected growth and development 
patterns that he is or will be, unable to progr&ss ef" ectivelv 
in a regular school program, and Jieeds a special class, 
special instruction, or special services. 

B Section 10-76 of the Connecticut General Statutes makes it 

mandatory for the town to "identify, evaluate the educational 
needs of, and to provide the necessary special education for 
children v/ho are (1) socially and emotionally maladjusted, 
(2) neurologically impaired, or who are (3) suffering an 
identifiable learning disability v^hich impedes his rate of 
developing, which disability is amenable to correction or 
which rate of development may be improved by special education." 

2 . Types of Services Provided : 

A. In School (Responsibility of the school's Planni*ig and Place- 
ment Team; 

1. Assignment to the Learning Disabilities Teacher. 

2. Assignment to other specialists including the speech clinician, 
corrective reading teacher, etc. 

3. Modification of th-a regular school program. This might include 
work-study at the senior high school level; a shortened school 
day with supportive instruction at the elementary school level. 
Any modification must be communicated to the parent and there 
must be a follow-up by the social worker or guidance counselor. 

B. in-Svstf-m (Responsibility ^f the Central Planning and Place- 
ment Team) 

1. Assignment to a self-contained special education class. 

2. Placement on hom«i instruction. 

0. Out of District (Responsibility of the Central Planning and 
^^lacement Team) 

1. Exclusion on legal grounds. 

2. Enrollment in o state or proprietary special education facility. 

3. Proc --^":'M rus : (In-School Service) 

A« R-^':v-- rral ; The initial referral should be from the teacher 

through the principal, to the psychologist or social worker. 
The Supervisor of Special Education will be kept appraised 
of potential pxacement by these workers and will assist in 
screening if needed. 
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SCHgaNING PROCEDURES & PROGRAM PLANNING (con't) 



B. C ase Study ; A case study conference shall precede placement 
a'.id will present complete psychological, psychiatric, medical, 
social casework, speech and hearing evaluation, school reports, 
and such specialized evaluations as are necessary. Reports 
should be on standard forms provided, and a folder retained 

in the school for each pupil who is screened. 

C . Plrieement and Follcw-up by "ihe In-Scho61 Planning and Place- 
m ent Team; The placement shall be determined by the screening 
committee composed of the principal as chairman, and members 
of the professional staff charged with identification and 
planning o;: educational jprograms for such children. 

D. The In-Sohool Team Includes ; 

1. The Princi;'>al : Reviews referrals, arranges for the necessary 
examinations and reports, and schedules staff conferences of 
such professional personnel as have knowledge regarding the 
individual case. The principal arranges for minutes to be 
kept, with copies to the Director of Pupil Personnel Services 
and the Supervisor of Special Education. 

2. Psychologist ; Interprets intellectual, emotional, pertinent 
psychological '^nd educational capacities or aptitudes of the 
chi]d obtained through observation and psychological exami- 
nations. 

3. Social Worker ; Develops and interprets the case history and 
serves as liaison to home and agencies. 

4. School Nurse ; Reports and interprets medical history and 
follow through with those needing medical services before 
educational work is planned. 

5. The_^_^f errin g Guidance Counselor and/or Teacher ; Makes a 
comp- -nsivQ report to the committee, based on personal 
knovJ.fii; 2 of the individual case, giving specific reasons 
for r'T-^ral. 

^« Sp-?c-h ''. Minician ; Secures and interprets the speech and 
lancji.a^'e evaluation and provides an audiometric (hearing) 
thrc-snoM where needed. 
• Thc_* c^.-:vi/.rf T^e arning Disabilities Teacher; Will receive 
d:; a " i^vant to the child and will provide a specific 
e.i.'.r ' . :i.;a program, with individual adaptations according 
to '-'.^ -»eads of each child based on comn\ittee recommendations. 

8 li^r..-: ■l?ls_Teacher : Secures and interprets reading 
di i.t.ies and test results. 
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E . Parent Notification ; 

The principal has the obligation to assign responsibility 
to staff menibers to confer with parents when a decision on 
placement has been reached. 

Decisions as placement, related details concerning class 
levels, sizes and ability, time and transportation, must 
conform to Section 10*76 of the Connecticut General Statutes 
and are the responsibility of the principal. 

F. Periodic Review : 

The principal h-^s the responsibility to convene the screening 
committee periodically to review all students provided with 
Special Education. 

Each child who is assigned to the Learning Disabilities 
teacher will retain his desk and membership in his respective 
grade and homeroom in order to assure the transitional aspect 
of the program for every child. 

G. Homebound : 

The In*-School Planning and Placement Team is also responsible 
for placement and follow-up of pupils on homebound intstruction 
for reasons of physical handicaps Assignment to homebound 
for reasons of social or emotional disability is the respon- 
sibility of the central Planning and Placement Team. 

4 . Referral Procedures to thg Central Planning and Placement Teai u 

A. When the in-School Planning and Placement Team determines that 
the pupil's needs are not being met within the school setting, 
a referral is made to the Central Planning and Placement Team. 

B. Only children who are identified as primarily Neurologically 
Impaired, Emotionally Disturbed, Mentally Retarded, Speech or 
Hearing Impaired, ehall be placed in special classes set up 
for this purpose. The Central Planning and Placement Team 
will screen for these self-contained classes. 

C. Membership of tlce Central Planning and Placement Team t 
Director of Pupil Personnel Services 

Supervisor of Special Education 

School Psychologist 

Assistant Supervisor of Social Work 

Assistant Supervisor of Speech and Hearing 

Coordinator of Health Services 

The referring school principal, the receiving school principal, 
and all pertinent professional staff shall be invited to attend 
screening and placement meetings of the Central planning and 
Placement Team. 
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miTE CARD 



The white card is to be used by all staff members when 
referring a pupil for special services. After being filled 
out, it is to go directly to the principal beforo it is given 
to the special teacher for further evaluation. These referrals 
may come from: 

1) Regular class teachers 

2) Psychological examiners with testing information 

3) Speech teachers vlth testing information 

4) Social worker 

When the Special Education teacher receives the card it may 
be necessary to do further testing or request additional testing 
by specialists to aid in further interpretation of the problem. 
The test result sheets and all other information will be trans- 
ferred to the Profile Sheet, thus giving an overall view of the 
child's difficulties. 



SAMPLE OF WHITE CARD 



PUPIL SERVICES DEPARTMENT 



Referred to psychologist 
Learning Center 



Speech llieraplst 



Social '-Worker . New 
Reopened 



Name 



Boy Girl Birthday 



Tel. 



Parent/Guardian 



Address 



School 



Grade 



Teacher 



Referred by 



Referral Date 



Worker 



Statement of Problem 



Comments 



Intelligence Speech Physical Handicap Reading 
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D, DIAGNOSTIC EVALUATION ; (The Rainbow Packet) 

1 . Histories 

a. Medical 

b. Developmental 

c. Family - Social 

2. Physical Examination 

a. Current - general 

b . neurologic 

3. Special Examination 

a. Ophthalmologic 

b. Otic 

4. Laboratory Tests (Unusual in our evaluation) 

5. Behavioral /assessment 

a- Academic History 

b. Psychological 

Intellectual 
Visual Motor 
Beh^kVioral Observation 



c. Language Evaluation 

d. Educational 



CONFIDENTIAL 



Pupil Placement Team 
Learning Center Report 

Date 

The following student has been recommended for evaluation 
by the Pupil Placement Team. Please complete the summary 
and attach to the Referral for Service: 

Name Grade 

School Date of Birth 

Summary of case: 
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Suggested Format for in-School P.P.T. winutes 

Pupil Placement Team Meeting 

School 

Personnel Attending and Position : (Should be a full P.P.T.) 

Case Discussed: Name Age Grade 

Problem ; (Example) Currently in Language Development, Results of 
diagnosis by Learning Center strongly indicated a perceptual 
problem, especially revealed in small muscle control which affects 
his writing. Spatial relationships, position in space, figure 
ground and form consistency were weak in the visual perceptual 
area. Also, Fred has poor eye movement and weak eye-hand coor- 
dination with a possible mid-line problem. He cannot skip, walk 
a balance board, or roll over from back position to left or right. 
As indicated by ITPA and PREB, Fred needs help in these areas, as 
well as with his academic subjects. 

Action: 

1. Immediate placement in the Learning Center for 45 minutes 
daily, from 9:30 - 10:15 A.M. 

2. Further reevaluation by the P.P.T. in a month. 

3. Instructional recommendations to be communicated by principal. 

Classroom : 

a. Limit amount of copying from chalk board 

b. Give specific directions where to start working on paper 

c. Begin cursive writing - use Kephart method or similar 

d. Spelling - start below grade level list in Follett - stress 
tracing . 

e. Math - basic add and subtract facts 

Learning Center ; 

1. Eye movement training 

2. Directionality exercises 

3. Large muscle exercises - use balance board, tumbling mat, 
skipping 

Additional Information Needed : 

Psychological Yes x No 

Social History Yes No 

Medical Yes No 

Permission for psychological to be obtained by social worker 
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FLOW CHART 
FOR 

SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICES 



The following is an algorithmic (sequential alternatives) flow 
chart of procedure in response to pupils who may have special needs. 



PUPIL 



Problem solved 



Teacher 

perceives problem 




Other person 
perceives problem 




Confer with 
parents 



Confer with 
principal 



Problem solved 




Confer with other 
specialist(s) 
(Social V/orker, 
Psychologist^ etc«) 





Problem solved 



Problem solved 



Specialist Consultation 




Refer to 
In-School P.P.!, 



Arrange 
special 
program 



Periodic review 




Recommend to 
Central P.P^T. 
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TEACHERS GUIDE 
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THE LEARNING DISABLED 

Definition: 

A. A disturbance in physical and/or physiological make up of a 
child which results in an inability to progress normally in 
learning situations. 

B. A learning disability refers to any retardation, disorder, 
or delayed development in one or more of the processes of 
speech, language, reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, 
and thinking. 

Characteristics of Learning Disabled Children: 

A. Sensor i-TOOt or -perceptual disorders - 

Inadequate processes in gathering information efficiently 
through visual, auditory, and other sensori modes. 

B. Hyperactivity - Excessive and meaningless motor activities. 

C. impulsivity - This syndrome is characterized by problems of 
an often good-natured child with poor impulse control. 
Mother describes the child as "always on the go, squirmy, 
unable to relax." 

D. Emotional Lability - Erratic change of emotion with or 
without provocation, i.e. mood swing 

E. General Orientation Defects - Disorders in adaptation to 
the environment, i.e. child's awareness of himself as the 
center of his environment 

F. Disorders of Attention - Short span of attention and 
interest, distractible, lack of concentration 

G. Disorders of Memory and Thinking - Loss of normal thought 
c that a child is unable to make sound judgment; inability 
to transfer learning; inability to work independently 

H. Specific Learning Disabilities in Reading, Arithmetic, 
Writing, and Spelling - Rf>ading disability is defined 
as a significant reductior* in reading ability relative 
to general intelligence. 

I. Disorders of Speech and Hearing •> Poor articulation, 
stammering 
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CHARACTERISTICS OP THE SLOW LEARNING CHILD (1) 



While slow learning children are more like, than different 
from, ordinary children they are often characterized by the 
concepts presented here. These ideas must be interpreted 
cautiously. They do not apply i.i every instance nor in the 
same degree to all children. 

Intellectually they have: 

1. a limited capacity to learn 

2 . academic achievement is generally lov;er 

2. difficulty in engaging in abstract thinking 

4. difficulty in handling symbols associated with reading, 
writing, and arithmetic 

5. a reduced ability to see relationships between cause and 
effect 

6. simple and superficial understanding rather than under- 
standings which are characterized by compleKity and depth 

7. limited ability to solve problems 

8. difficulty in generalizing and transferring knowledge 

9. trouble in expressing thoughts verbally and in writing 
10. reduced ability to profit from incidental learning 

Emotionally they: 

1. frequently have depreciated self -concepts 

2. frequently do not recognize their strengths and weaknesses 
in the performance of tasks, in solving problems and in 
getting along v/ith others 

3. often are immature 

Socially they: 

1. often use inappropriate means of adjustment 

2. often have difficulty in forming friendships with their 

peers 

3. have some difficulty in participating, understanding and 
meeting everyday situations 

4. often have difficulties in following and practicing certain 
common customs and amenities 

5. often have reduced experiences upon which to base academic 
learning 



(1) THE SLOF LEARNING PROGRAM in the ELEMENTARY and SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS: Curriculum Bulletin No. 119, Cincinnati Public 
Schools : 1964 
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Ihvslcaiiy they. 

1. Hiiv. a high incidence of handicaps 

2« often have, inferior 'TDtjr coordination 

3. hav- a high ,.x.rcentac;e of S'pe.ich defects 

4« hav« a high incidwncu of anomalies >/liich detract fi^m aptycarance 
.•idditij)naliy th^ys 

1 generally have had noor experiences in school 

2 fr -qu^ntiy havw; o:,cx.rienced failur:, in school 
3. oft^n have adjustment problv-ns in schoDi 

<ir. may comw from faitiilies that do not place a high value on 
educati jn. 

Tlie i:.-aotionally Disturbed Child 

Thij characteristics oi: the emotional.\y disturbed chi-.d, as listed 
here must >e interoreted cautiously, ^.rareness of the frcquencj^- 
of occurance and fiensitivity of the symptomatic behavior is 
esscnticil . 

Signs of trouble.- 

1. Behavior j.-irVole-'n (acting-out beViavior) 

2. .o,)r relationship, inade<::uate social adaptive habits 
3., .jggresf-iv^ness, aggressive fantasies, and hostilities 

4. 0./.. :>citionai b^:havior 

5. 'ie.T\;Kr outburst .;hen th .'srted 

6. Ccnsttint fwars and -./orries 
7« .lood i. zings 

i2..ces3ivo f?.ntasy life 

iJomatic complaints - i.*-. develops sicl«ness vhen faced .'/ith 
task 

10 Soiaial acting out 

11 daydreaming 

12, In^-'Ulsivuicss 

13, Dv. .u-^ ssion 

14, .Ji-:iety 

15 iiO t Self-conc^,pt 

15 Hy;-)er sensitivity 

17. ^vutisn 

iu, .loodines^j, 

19. Convulwivo disorder 

20 Suicidal attwmpt end prvuOccu\:>ation 

21 i r evocativeness 

22. Fir^-setting 

23. Failure .Xittcrn - poor achievement - behind t,70 or tlirce years 

24. W«)ct.urnai bed .rotting 



9. 
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E 

25 • Pant . c ic l; ing 

20o Gwiiitai w-roosur*-; 

27, P».ar and r«-grv soi on 

20 « /iiaciiiiic U-prcsaijii - child .Ic irritable tc stimuli, no f 

a.^u-n-'-.Tict^ r>;sv)onSw iio different stimuli 

23, liscks any sicjn3 of aJa'.otiVw :T'.Z!chcaAis.'na 

30. rjAtrj.n-; uarcissis.-n .'ith affective '-crn'otiuoss" 

31. DiffusvjJ (^lucitability - i3kin rubbing/ rod;. uig, sucking 

32. xtitiini compuisiiii 

33. C..!'n:uisivc rnasturbation - 

34. i.'a:>biaG anU com..-3Uicivc ritual(3 

35. U5icontr';liab.Lv; st^-aling 

3c.. Insatiabxj demanding ..'ith concomitant selfishness 

37. .;ot :)r uisjrdwrG - ^.vcCEcivo ;m%x>s^lcsc activity, tics, 

••stOitiracring 

3w. iTcu:-.Dtic h.y:x;ractivity 

3S, " 'ithclra ni b.hcvior - avoids .Dossiblc rcicitionshiii. i/ith poopio 

40 Irritability and bc;lligorwncy 

41 iDifficultj. in CDnc^ntrating 

School phobia cjw to S'--Taration aii:;loty 

43, Lo r Swlf reSjicct 

4'i„ t J r frustrati:)n tolerance. 

<i5. Vandalism 

4 0 . 'i'hurnbsucking 

47 o Sadistic bohavi:^r 
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CJ-L>^.-.>c_Vi':;.i3't icj of -?^oyj2 "iti: good .um.M il'^.^lth 



They Foi.i Comfort a'oic ;»bout Thwrnsclvco 

arc not bo./ir.cl over by their era cmctlons - by their 
ifcars, .:inc;c*.:, lov:;, jcaicusi', guilt or .nrrics. 
Th^y can ta/w iif^'/s disa-ppoint.ncnts in their stria^:. 
They havc; a tolerant, -asy yoiny attitude to-./ard themselves 
as 11 as others; thwy can lnugh at theinselves- 
They neither unue rest iina ire ner ovcrestiiTiate tiieir abilities. 
They cen accept thwir o.m shortcomings. 
O.'h-y have Sv.if-res.x;ct . 

'iliey feei able to clwal '.:ith most situa\;ions that como tlieir 
.'ey. 

Th-v (jct Scitisf .xi-.ion froiii sAmnie, ovcri'day pleasures. 
They Feel lUcjht ;j30Ut Other leoplc 

They are able to cjive love and to consider the interests of 
others , 

They h.ave -.xnrsonGi reiationsMr>s that arc satisfying and 
lasting , 

They e.:pcct t-j like and trust others, and taUo it f or v^rants-d 

that others ./til iilce and trust thc.T\o 

They res^jct the many aifferences they find in locople. 

They de not -push -xo^ile arouiiu, nor do they alio / themselves 

to be pushed areune. 

They can feel they ?.ro part rf a grou:3. 

They feel a sense" of responsibility tr. their r.eiglibors and 
fel^o ; men. 

They .j:c j To i>,ut The Demands Of i^ifc 

The^,. de sometiiinc; o!xiut their iu-o?Dlems as they arise. 
They Gcc^-.jt th.eir rcs;on5ibiliticc. 

They Ghfipw- th:;ir environment rhen-ver vjossible; they adjust 
to it rhlnevjr n^cessery. 

They picn ahead but d:: not fear the future- . 

They ..'olcj.Tv:; ne ; -.r->eriwncv:s end n^. idoiis. 

'jLhei' mel:e use of their natural capacities. 

They set realistic cjoals for themselves. 

Th^y are able to tliink for themselves and make their o.m 

dicisiens. 

The> out their best effort into 'hat they do, and get satis- 
fectien out of doinc, it. 
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Jum;s - lj:3th feet 

otancl ono foot iwit^U^^^^ 
Cj.irn:3s jungle -yTn ^^^"^ 

i.cvcrai stw^ps on balance beam 
3utton ciOwh-,s 
i^oCc shoes 

Can copi' c cross u circle 
Dr.i / c, man head, arms, icg-s 
■Questions cnu.'.cssly 
Is litoral anci concrete 
Can cc'unt to or ^orc 
Jii>cight. .nrd scntoncGS 
i-Tam- •;)rimarv colors 
Kno' rs o m age 

Can dxscirininate bet,;ecn morning and afternoon 

Can e::.„cute tlirec commissions given orally 

Can go to batlwroori by himself 

.ssscrtivc - cometiracG bossy 

lixfcrs to -^ay in groLvp of t /o oc tlirce 

^jhares anJ h2.<=t fears 

.klibis anci fabricates 



omooth jumping and skivr:»ing 

Cnn 'ei'i. d straight line 

Can alternate f wwt on /allying do stairs 

Can :. ic".; u j small ■ eliets, one by one, and drop in bottle 

quicki:;, 

Can Ora-' a triangle and a sc_uare 

Car* dru ■ a nan ./ith torso, a house, a tret-, an animal 
Hand dominance pretty ,'ell established 
Can dei^in^ si\\^i^ /on Is 
DefinitionL c.re in terms of use 
-las an ear and eye for detail 

language essentially complete in structure and form 
Can name come of the days of the ^cek 
Can tell ho • old hw .'iij. b^ ne:;-t birthday 
Cm identify bedtime 

Can :piint o.ti nane and a fe / fainilier ..'ords of tliree and 
four letters, not co-,:;^'ing 

Can differentiate bet /een pictorial similarities and 
differences more self-contained and self dependent 
Jesir^s com-paniono for p" :y -• enjoys group projects 
Is sensitive to social situations 
/*c.y2 -ich imaginary companions 

IIcic an eiem^^ntary sense of shame, of disgrace, and of status, 
ca^xible of an-:iety - " Ui-jreasonablc fears'- 
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Constant evctiviti' - forever clirnbing, era 'linij, rumiincj, otc. 
Clumsier than at fivo in cjroso ai-id iinc motor taslcs; cuts, 
•^^astco, noucls clay 

Can co*t; a uiojctc-J roctuiiglc and a crude dianond 
Uasili cUctiT^ctsu -TiDVomcnts around hi.-n 
Vj);;'- tailviativc 

uil^wS t--. use big /ords - siang and profaniti' - consiucrabie 
St utter incj 

C?.n twii the difference bet rcen t.ro simple objects 
incL-aased cbility to differentiate bct./een fantasy and reality 
Ca.i idc.ntif'.* sup-xjrtimc and schooltime 
i^ikcs to hoar ebout r.he; -past 

Cr.n couiit to 12 and beyond - can find the number of objects 

asli'jd for 

Can disfcincjuish ?:)et ^,.n cm right aiid left hand, but not that 
of others 

Tends to reverse lett^-rs and numbers 

-*ikcs to ?jcgin no / things, needs liclp folio- /ing through and 

V'lanning 

Lii]:es group oral .»orV. 

slices to listen to stories 

Is the center of his univcroe 

Tends to go to e::tre;:ies 

Finds it hard to mal;e decisions 

Pi ays "."jcttcr rith one liaymctc than .dth t ro 

Uants to be first, rants to 7in, 'aiits to be loved best 

Begins to she ' a hap de. di3>3sition - caii laugh at funny 

things 



w\Cio 7 

.lore caution in activity 
Can sit longcjr thaii at si:c 

i-ess distracted by *periphcral ••novcinents than at sis: 
Can concentrate iongw-r 
3ottc:r control of pencil 
■jCttcrs more uiiiforui iw .-.-riuing 
Dra.'ings mo:-:c accur&tc and recognisable 
Ccin copry diamond quite 'ell 
Can tie a bo ; "uiot 

Co.Tipiainc - nobod-- lilccs him, people aren't fair, nothing to 
pi.;;y ,'ith 

If angr^', nay retreat in silence instead of rords of age siK 

Interested in the meaning cuid spelling of /ords 

• iuch t^c^noning - use of slang and cliches 

Critical of o -n ix:rfor'nai'ice 

Can think logicaiiy and sequentially 

Disiilccs s.-KJliing 

otill r-iverscs some numbers aiid letters 
^ikes oral arithmetic 
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.ntcr;iDtcu in s;pacc 

Concerned about' himself is ci ./orricr, .'ithaia/s from 
sicuGtionc 

^ss cirjiiTiC, then acjo si:., ?:>ut more ocroeching 
S'ightc and contirc^Jictc his peers. 
6ctc too hif.'" coals for hirneclf 

Is conscientious; ta^wos responsibilities soriousl;** lilies to 

•plan 

Is less ccifisVi, ./ants to be cjood 



.lore c/raccful, fluent, and -ooisGd 

On the Go - runs, juii^ps, clin:os, .nrostles 

-ieaui» for more orc-uniscd sports 

rin;i »notDr -pcrf or -nance - s'peedicr, oiid smoother 

In rritinc; - s-.:»aces /orvls and sentonccs, more uniform 

alignment ani?. slant, occasional reversals or substitutions 

-iore a.;arc of body- ;?ro;>Drtions in fi^jUre drawings - beginning 

to dra f in pros-j^jctive 

Can focus cciSily fron f«ar to near; fro-n blackboard to desk 
and back 

Can cooj, fro-.i board and likes to /rite on the board 
Shifts -oositions fri-quontly 
I-ieaithicr than previously 



Talks a grCvTt dcai, e;:aggcratcs, tr.iis tall stories 

uses .language fluently, al'nost as adult does 

oo.no slang and profanity, raises voice .'hen aiigry or tired 

Good pronunciation and graiu^iar as a rule 

Ivcading interest strong 

Can give si.Td.laritics and differences between simple objects 
Can verbalise iaoas and problems 

Begins to understand cause and effect relationships 
Differentiation ?jet..'cen fantasy and reality established 



£)njoys reading - can tac3;ie nc.; ^ords through conte;;t or by 
phonetics 

o.aits unimportant rords, reverse rord order in a phrase but 
usually maintains the moaning 

Can stop in tVie aiddxc of reading - tallcs about story, and 
continues on .,'ithout a break 

^lla.s oral or .'ritten aritlvnetic - lilces to use blacldbourd 
or •.rorlcl.joard 

Can break up quantities and series into fraction and single 
pro;x)rtions/ measurement, distance, space arc all of interest 
Interested in other couiitries, Science, and collecting things 
C n distinguish right and loft in another person. 



ERJ.C 



■ ^♦CTQ c* (Con't) 

Hatjs to •;jlay alone - enjoys group activity 

Pcois part of school grouii - can bide his time, take his 

turn 

Beginning to project bcivond O'.m immediat3 needs - rccognis- • 

ing that other i:\:oplo have lives apart fro.n him 

"l-launts" mother and demands attention 

Feelings easily hurt by careless remarks or criticism 

.•x;gr.--3sion more verbal than physical - argues, alibis, 

calls names, or mal;es disagreeable remarks 

Fc Tcr fears, less rorrying 

Interest in se.c rather high - sciiies begin spontaneously to ' 
dra.' apart in play 

Ago > 

^orks and plays hard - great interest in team games and 
skills 

Hand.;riting is no./ a tool 

Builds cow.Dle.c structures ;ith erector set, ctc» 

Can hold and s ring haiTiner ./ell, se /s easily and accurately 

Can dress rapidly 

-liikcs to .'atch games played by others 
^ Language is used more as a tool, less for its om sake 

day return to many incorrect grammatical uses 
iicading interest increases, ./---Ites out lists and plans 
Emergence of indepcndt-nt criti-al thinlcing 
Considcreble verbal criticism of parents actions 
Begins to read silently on his o.m - soitks book /orms, some 
not at all 

Fractions, decimals, and long division eictend arithnetic 
skills 

-iore reasonable in the interpretation of social relationships 

"Best friend" of same age and sec important 

Gets along 'ell /ith a group of friends in spite of some 

quarreling 

Gang or club importajit - less d:jpendent on mother, relation- 
ship /ith father 

.lore responsible, independent, cooperative, dependable 
I.Tipressionable, reasonable, explo<jive, cmpathetic 
;3n j oy s com;>c t i t ion 

..ggrcssion still chiefly verbal, but fighting and "beating 
: somebody up" com^Tion .'ith boys but may be in the nature of 

the pi ay 

A .'orrier and com-.Dlainer 



..thlctic age - sheer physical activity of running, sliding, 

jumping and climbing rath.-r than competitive s-oorts 

High level of stamina and health 

Builds .models, carpenters,- se/s, knits, etc. 

Can sit quietly nor, doing little - TV, reading, rac^io 
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=-.qG 10 (Con't) 



Kand riting sloppior than at nina 
Likes to listen to stories, likos to talk 
xites in short, chopvy sentences 

Likos to ta]we things as they are - has trouble combining 
and connecting t.ro facts so arithmetic mav trouble hioi 
Likes oral aritlimetic 

Likes to gras_-> visually through pictorial material, 
educational TV 
Likes animal stories 

^oves to memorize, identify facts, serialize familiar items 
iTumerous anci various short spans of attention 
Likes to tallc, xook, read, emd listen more than " /ork" 
Improved sense of i.utiediate time an a immediate space 
Becoming more realistic and o?Djoctive in his tliinking 
h homebody - likes to participate in f amilv activities 
.-miable both in family and .;ith friends, but much fighting 
younger siblings 

Little interest in mem.bers of the opposite s..x 

Generally easy-going and balanced 

.-Jiger not frequent, but jr. vicl«.-it when provoked 

Cannot taj:e kidding - afraid someone ./ill make fun of him 
One of the happiest ages; not very co'.npetitive 



•ricgler, on the go; cannot sit still? bodv in constant 
activity 

Vast appetite for food and eicperience 

Gains in height and ./eight - girls beginning to mature 

jCasiiy fatigued 

noisy, talicativs 

Intellectual processes are factual and not veri^ academic 
Likes his information in stor^- forra in .rhich one action 
leads to another 

.lost don't like school - com-:)lain about home./ork, boss^', 
yelling teachers 

Li]:os oral rather than ./ritten reports - inconsistent 
learning pattern 

ptili better at rote learning than at generalisation 
■ •ants ./ork related to reality - mechanics of arithmetic 
i refers a certain amount of routine 

Curious, restive, investigative, talkative, argumentative 
Competitive to /era siblings, resistant to /ard parents, 
strong feeling of family 

Boys - more selective and less casual in choosing friends 
Girls - friendship important - considerable verbal, emotional 

and physical conflicts 

ileutral feelings about members of opposite sqk 

;jiger and physical violence more prominent than at ten 

The most rorried, and one of the most fearful ages - highly 

competitive age 
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Age 11 (Con'tj 

3tiff and aggressive pride in self? selfish, supercritical 
*Xesentfui of others' criticism 



envoys athletics and ga.ues mainly for theii.' cii sahe 
Enthusiasms can be sustained over long 'periods of time 
in school 

Can revert to lounging, s-pra./ling, or "hacking around" 
Can take initiative for doing things - camping, school 
•projects, etc. 

Jinnrmous ap-petite - "Bottomless pit" 

3njoyG making things; s;rimiTiing (more buoyant) , cooking, 
photography 

Creative - enjoys music, shop, but doesn't v/ant to spend 
a great deal of time in accomplishing the finished product.. 
Likes to debate and have open discus.«5ions - more literate 
and articulate 

ijoss contentious argumentative? calmer, more reasonable 
Doesn't like to bo held to too rigid a schedule - likes 
to finish projects 

Likes dramatics - advoni:ure stories, huinan interest stories 
Science fiction 

Better able to arrange, classify, and generalise 
Less vol'XDle? more guarded and self-critical 
Gro./ing ability to do independent ..'ork, increase in con- 
ceptual thiniCing 

jCnjoys the sheer mechanics and precision of aritlimetic 
jJnjoys ii^cience e.vxsriments 

iJ-ijoys f. rally but is beginning to 'Hove a. /ay from the home; 
group is important 

Joys - many friends and much shifting from friend to friend 
Girls - expansive in friendship, relationship less intense 
Interest is developing in boy-girl relationships 
Immediate physical violence is characteristic response to 
anger 

Verbal retorts are beginning to bo more common 
Fe.rer -.rorries than at eleven, but a relatively fearful age 
uccs competitive than earlier - still r^uite a lot of self 
pride 

Friendly, out-going, cooperative, aiid ready to please ./ith 
adu:.ts 

ili'nthusiastic and tolerant 
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Grade One 
Rooulrcd conce;?ts and o'xirations ;; 
iiecognising sets 

Recognising the ntunber property of a set xxju 
Couiiting by t-ro, five, ten ^^N^ 
Using ordinal nuiriloers ^J"" 
Grouping by tens and ones ^^"^ 
Forming the union of sots ^-A 
Subtracting nuiril^ers <^ 
Writing numerals 1-lOC 
iTaiTdng numbers in different -./ays 
..'riting num,ber sentences 
Solving number sentences for one variable 

i^ecogniaing geometric sha^pes - rectangle, quadrilateral/ circle, 
sruare 
iteasxiriug - 

Ti;ne; using hour and half hour intervals 

Joney, using -Dennies, niclcels, dimes 

Length J using inches 



Grade T-.ro 
ilec-uired ConcerTfcs and 0: orations -: 
riecognising sets 

Recognising the number property of a set 

Counting by t ;o, tlu-ee, four, five, ton 

Using ordinal nuifiberc 

Grouping ;Dy hundredii, tens, and ones 

Aecognizinc; oo.d nnd even numbers 

Forming the union of sets 

Adding numbers 

Finding the difference of sots 
Subtracting numbers 
ilcuning numbers in different v/ays 
Understanding numbers 11-13 
■Jriting suiTis to 2u 

Identifying numbers less than others 
Understanding the fraction , 1/3, 3/4, 2/3 

Kegrou'ping in addition 
*-lultip.lying numbers 

uriting number sentences using one variable 
Using a variable for a missing addend 
Solving v/ord problems and equations 
.leasuring - 

11 ae using ..'hole hour, half hour end quarter hour intervals 
I'ionoy , using quarters and half dollars as well as pennies, 

nickels and dimes 
Length using half inch Intervals 
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;;oc.uired Concepts and 0 .erations .- 
ilecognising sets 



xxGcogniciing the nUirCjei: -^.To-'-erty of a sot ^jj^ 
Identifying odd and sven nuirtoero ^"V^ 
Using 'olace value x 
Forming the uiiien as sets ^> 
^/Viing numbero 

i-'inding the difforence of sets 
.J iLbtr acting numbers 
^iuxti-.'si/ing numlDcrs, dividing numbers 
Regrouping in addition and subtraction e.iampiss 
naming writing numbers in different lorjs 
Writing number sentences using one or t ,'o variables 
Solving ;ord -problems (omit •;problen)s that involve inequalities) 
Jsing the "not ec.ual to" sig-n, "less than" sign, and "greater 
than" sign 

Using the -properties of numbers, associative* commutative and 

distributive 

;.'riting inequalities 

ri-nding the intersection of sets 

Understanding fractions 

.ieasuring - 

.ioney- using ai^ coins and biiiS 

Tiuie. using minute intervals 

iicngth; -using 1/C inch intervals 

Distance using miles 

Temperature using t .'o degree i-ntsrvais 

Grade gotu- 

ueruired Conce'Tts and Q- orations - 

Concepts of sots 
uurie.'ation 

iro er*cios and toclinirues of Jiddition and Subtraction I 
iroperties of .luitipiication and Division 
Pro. srties of ;jdditIon and Subtraction II 
leciinicues or iluiltiplication and Division 
Conco::tG of :;ationai 17*«jmbers 



Grade i^ivo 

nec uirrecl concept;: gnf. O'.-erations j 

CrtentUng Cystemc of ITUiiieration 
factors and * rimes 

iJ:.;tending auitiplicution and Division I 
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Rer ulro.!!. Conce.-yjis anci Operations : Gracle Fiva 

i:«:ten.lincf »ia2.ti .licution an>.l Division II 
-"xldition aiid subtraction of .iational VTurnlDers 
..atio 



Oracle oi^; 
.;e::uireU ConcG-:>ts anc? O'-erations 



li. :• ;oiisnts 

iUlwi Aication of ^^ational ITuriibers 
Introtiuciiicj the Xntetjers 
Division oi l^r/cional iTumbcrs 
OiCjoniaing and Desc^ribincj Data 

'5\ 
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(Dacea upon obsorvcition of classroo'n iliinctioning by the 
classroom teacher at the ti.ae of :<eferral to the iuearning Center) 



Yos No 3ome- 
times 

... Diificuity in visual-motor activices, either [ 

large or smal^ -TiUGcie, or both» (Visual somatic 

iiiovement blindness) _____ 



1. b_o r in movei-nent 

2o iho 's no interest in constructive play or 
si.iorts 

3, i)irficu.-.ty in tliiro ring or catcliing a ball 

4, Difficuity or unable to ho'p for a distance 
of ten feet on the right or left foot 

5, Unable to ./ai].*. a ta;.xjline heel to toe on the 
floor or ground 

Unable to .-all; back 7r.rd for a distance of ten 
feet looking straight ahead 
7, Cannot descend or ascend stairs ;ith alternat-? 
ing feet in continuous steps 

i.'alking gait rigid or ./alking gait uncoordinated 
Q Unable to color rithin lines 

10. Unable to cut on a line 

11. Difficulty in .nriting on a line 

12. Difficulty .;ith nurnbcr concepts, ioe. grouping, 
use of numberiine 

13a Jerlci', immature, labored hand writing 

l*i. Inade'-^uate use of sysice on the page, -poor 

planning, difficulty in adhering to margin 
15. Dra zings - poor spatial orientation, difficulty 

in making shapes (even if copying from a model; 
1G« Difficulty in dra /ing human figures - e;diibits 

immaturity and distorted body image 



L, Hyperactive or passive - aggressive child, 
often ./ell coordinated 'ho is likely to have 
severe reading diisability. (Visual autonomic- 
meaning blin^lness) 



1. Flips the page of a book but finds little 
P-leasure or meaning of pictvtres or printed 
page, or book 

2. Cannot look at an^iihing still long enough 
to remember, 

3. ^.ttention and interest opai*! very short 

4. Failure to respond to the early visual- 
reediness materials that develops to a 
reading disability in the future 

5. Difficulty in learning .:ords by sight method 
o. Poor visual discriinination - seen in letter, 

;ord or shai:)© discrimination; difficulty ./ith 
\/ord configurations 



Guide for Initial screening (Con't ) 



1 
2. 

3. 



•-To 



7. 



D 
1 



2. 



7, 



0, 



IC, 



persistent letter or number reversals 
.attendance to uetails rithout relating 
it to /hole conte::t as seen in child's 
di*a rings, observations, report of field 
trips, e:r:)Qriments, class project, book 
re;x>rtc, etc. 



yes iTo 



Some- 
times 



Difficulty 



in visual sequencing of letters 



'J 

as seen In poor spelling ./ork 
i::3.:cellent memoiy of dates, places, 
personal and meaningful e::periences, and 
can relate them in concrete and descrip- 
tive manner but not in an interpretative 
..'ay or poor association 



Difficulty in the use of language, language 
meaning or poor communication (auditory per- 
ceiDtion - .;ord sound and ;ord meaning deafness) 

Severely limited in the production of verbal 
syniools 

Difficulty in understanding speech used 
others 

.lay enjoy music and able to hum tunes, over 
sensitive to noises, but unable to differen- 
tiate articulated sounds and to attach mean- 
ing to them 

.Jols to reproduce verbal patterns ith 
facility but ./ords arc just sound pattern, 
not symbols to convey meaning- 
Difficulty in folio. ring directions as mem.ber 
of a /hole class or -hen individually given 
Unable to select significant and rsleva;it 
information in an organised -nanner 
;l')le to read ot grade level but unable to 
organi&e or accomplish language slcill .;ork 
Defective auditoriv perception as seen in 
rea.-rling - difficulty in dif f orentiating 
speech sounds, in establishing a phonic 

.roach to ne..' .'ords in auditory sec^uence 
or spatial organisation of sounds, and in 
blending or synthesi'^.ing isolated sound units 



Behavioral difficulties 



Jot or behavior may ap. ear unfocused and 
pointless l.y on the move, restless, impulsive, 
perse- /arative, disinhibited, clo.ming, 
boisterous, acting out forms, constant 
s./a/ing of body, incessant talking 
S:. Jiibits stereotype of verbal behavior such 
as incessant and pointless questioning to 
avoid the taslc at hand 
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.\ ouide for Initial Screeniiic' (Con't) 



3, I'o evio.ance of "transfer of learnino'' 

4, .Ciacl; of insight 

5, uacli of confidence in himself 

C. Inadec^uate "jilanninc and "poor use of tirae; 

inability to ork inclependently 
7. Xnabiliti' to carry out activity in an 

organised .;ay, difficulty in organiiiing 

material 

C. unable to i-os'^ond to any learning task; 
e.ihitaits a narro / range of learning 
interests 

'J. Does :iot finish assignment of learning taslt 
IC. Inconsis^-encv and unevenness of functioning? 
seems to grasp one Ja,.% no sense of it the 
ne.:t day 

11. Difficulty in shifting from one activity to 
another 

12. Discreocncics bet ;een oral and jritten per- 
formance « active in class discussion but 
behind in formal class /or]; 

13. iTogctive attitude or lac2& of self motivation 
in learning 

14. iieading disability as a behavioral disturb- 
ance - thoy feel an impotence, a frustration, 
and often they regard themselves as "stupid" 

15 > unable to form meaningful interpersonal 
r e lat ion shipc 
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TESTS APPLICABLE TO THE LEARNING CENTER 
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1. Illinois Test of Psycholinguist ic Abilities (ITPA) 

2 Wepnian- Auditory Discrimination 

3. Frostig - Visual Perception 

4. Valet - Evaluation of Basic Learning Abilities 

5. PREB - Visual-Motor Perception, Auditory Perception, 
Language Development & Math Concepts 

6o Purdue - Perceptual Motor Survey 

7. Spache - Reading 

8. Wide Range word Recognition (WRAT) 

9. peabody Picture Vocabulary 

10. Stanford Binet - Measure of global or general intelligence 

11. Wise - Measure of global or general intelligence 

12. Bender Visual Motv.j Gestalt - Tests Visual Perception 
or Visual Motor Capability 



Note : Additional Tests, not indicated here and administered 
by the speech therapist or psychological examiner, may 
be of value in the exact diagnosis and remediation of 
a particular c';ild. 
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EXPLANATION OF TESTS 



STANFORD-BINET INTELLIGENCE SCALE 

(Measure of global or general intelligence) 

By the nature of this test, various types of abilities are 
measured in an integrated manner. For the experienced diag- 
nostician such things as the scatter of successes (the degree 
to which the subject's successes are confined to a narrow range 
close to his mental age, as opposed to scattering through a 
wide range of age levels) may provide much valuable information. 
It may indicate the type of abilities possessed by the subject. 
Some authorities have established a framework for dividing the 
subtests into groupings in relation to "memory", "discrimination", 
and other similar categories, but the type of groupings may depend 
on the training of the diagnostician. 

WECHSLER TESTS: WAIS, V7ISC, and WPPSI 
(Measure of global or general intelligence) 
(Primary, children six and up. adult) 

Gives a full scale I Q, as does the Stanford Binet, and in 
addition it gives a Verbal and Performance I.Q. 

Verbal Performance 

Information Picture Completion 

Comprehension Picture Arrangement 

Arithmetic Block Design 

Similarities Object Assembly 

Vocabulary Coding or Mazes 

Information ; Assesses ii>formaticn from experience and education 

Comprehension ; Practical information and ability to evaluate 
past experience 

Arithmetic : Concentration and arithmetic reasoning 

Similarit ies ; Ability to perceive common elements 

Vocabulary ; Index of schooling and learning, and range of ideas; 
insight into the subject's thought processes 

Picture Completion ; Differentiate essential from non-essential, 
test for visual memory 
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Eyplanation of Tosts (Con't) 
Wise - (Con't) 

Picture Arrangement : Ability to anticipate comprehend, and 
size up a total situation in relation to parts, interpretation 
of social situations 

B3ock Design ; Abilit/ to perceive and analyze forms, analysis 
and synthesis 

Object Asseniblv ; Putting together concrete forms, visual and 
motor j'^unct ions 

Cod j ng X Motor speed and motor coordination 

Mazes.: Requires planning capabilit / . and ability to follow a 
visual patturn. 

PEABODY PICTURE VOCABULARY (Intelligence test) 

Picture test of series of 150 plates, each with four pictures. 
Requires no verbal response and very little motor response. 
Ages 3-12 It saves tim^j but is questionable with certain 
minority ethnic groups to which the pictures are not common. 

BE^?DER VISUAL MOTOR GESTALT 

Tests visua] motor coordination. A group of ninu designs which 
the subject is asked to copy. Evaluation and interpretation 
of this test depends on the form of the designs to each other 
and the variety of other factors. Such things as rotation of 
designs and missing parts, lack of summetry, perseverance in 
reproducing items of dots and the like have significance. 

MARIANNE FROSTIG DEVEL0PI4ENTAL TEST OF VISUAL PERCEPTION 
(pre-sch,)ol and young elementary) 

Measure -f five of tht; operationally defined n^rceptual skills; 
1 E/4 "motor coordination 
2. Fi 9 are -ground perception 

3 Constancy of shape 

4 Position in space 

5 fJpatial relat j onslUps 

T/^EPM;\N TEST FOR AUDITORY DISCRIMINATION 

Presents matched word-pairs (such as sought and fought) , and the 
child is asked to indicate whether the words read to him are the 
same or different It has thirty word pairs which aru different, 
and then which are the same 
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EKpIanation of Tests (con't) 



PURDUE ■ PERCEPTUAL MOTOR SURVEV 

Purpose : Detect errors in porceptual Motor Development 
(Motor Coordination) 

Positive Aspects ; Designates areas for remediation, easy to 
administer, no special equipment, simplta scoring, not over 
structured. 

P R E B. 

Purpose t To provide a framework for identification and evaluation 
of factors interfering with learning in Visual Motor, Auditory 
Perception, Language Development, Math Concepts 

Can begin at any level; gives an idea of difficulty and where to 
begin remediation. 
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EXPLANATION OF ILLINOIS TEST OF PSYCHOLINGUISTIC ABILITIES 



Subtest Name 
1. Auditory 
Reception 



2. Visual 
Reception 



3. Visual 

Sequencing 
Memory 



4. Auditory 
Association 



5. Auditory 
Sequencing 
Memory 



Example 
Answer ••yes** 
or ''no" 
quest Ions I 
e.g. "do cars 
cry?** 



Child is 
shown a 
plcturei e.g. 
a nail; then 
must find from 
among four 
other pictures 
(screw I hammer I 
tack and pen) 
and object with 
a similar func- 
tion (tack is 
correct answer 
to example) 

Child is shown 
a sequence of 
non-meanlngful 
figures. He 
must reproduce 
the correct 
sequence. 



Functions Covered 
Receptive understand* 
ing of spoken lang** 
uage • Imagery 
vocabulary and infer* 
matlon also tappedi 
also ability to 
attend. Semantic 
Uvel 

Ability to compre- 
hend pictures and 
to form concepts 
Functional iden- 
tities are tapped 
(not perceptual 
discrimination 
which is automatic 
Semantic level 



Memory for visual 
sequence - rote 
memory (not a 
motor task) 



Verbal analogies Ability to relate 



*'I cut with a 
saw, I pound 
with a • . . 
(hammer) 



Child is told 
series of 
numbers and 
must repeat 
them in the 
s^me order 



words meaningfully 
Taps verbal con- 
cepts of a more 
automatic sort 
than Verbal 
Expression 
(Test 8) 
Sematical 
oppositea 

Test of immediate 
recall for digits. 
Auditory memory 
tapped 



Training Prwcedurcs 
Answering questions 
Follow verbal directions* 
Listening to stories 
Reading comprehension 
exercises 

Games where clues are 
given 



Have children describe 
and interpret pictures 
Sorting tasks in which 
underlying principle 
should be verbalised 
Use of maps I charts »etc^ 



Copy bead series from 
memory. Reproduce 
patterns from memory 
Complete a visual series 
Encourage visualizationi 
remember what seen and 
the order seen 

Making good associations 
games of opposites, 
finding relationships 
between words i finding 
diffetences or the one 
that does not belong 
among several things. 



Repeat and complete an 
auditory sequence as, 
"one I two, three ..." 
Repeat a series of 
sounds or words or 
phrases. Games in 
which more and more 
ideas are added on • • • 
"I went to the store 
I bought candy . ." 
(candy^ peanuts^ etc.) 
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EXPIANATION OF ILLINOIS TEST OP PSYCHOLINGUISTIC ABILITIES (ConU) 



Subtest Name 
6. Visual 
Acsoclation 



Kxamplc 

Child is shoim 
pictarc5» then 
finds one of 
four others 
that '*£oec with ' 
the first 



Punctions Co v ered 
Ability to comprehend 
functional relation* 
ships; a pencil ^'goes 



v?lth'' a 
Scmotic 



scratch pad 
level 



Trulrdna Procedures 
Sorting of objects, 
classifying the use 
(origin, construction, 
color, form, etc) 
Awareness and verbal- 
ization of principle 
catecorisation 



7. Visual 
Closure 



Four scene 
objects seen 
in varying de- 
grees of con* 
cealment; child 
to find as many 
fish, bottles, 
shoes, saw, and 
hammer as in a 
scene «;lthln 30 
seconds 



Ability to l«!(irttlfy a 
cCir.?:.on o!>j<*ct fron en 
Incorplute vinu«al 
presentation (this is 



Find hidden pictures^ 
Complete Incomplete 
pictures* Jig-saw 
puzzles or simple 



a flgure*ground compo- pictures cut In half, 
nent) can watch scanning Finding similarities 



and directionality In 
responses 



and differences among 
visual objects* 



8. 



Verbal 
Expressions 
formerly 
^'encoding'' 



9. 



Gramma tic 
Closures 



Child Is shown 
object and told 
"tell me all 
about It** e.g. 
a ball, block, 
envelope, button 



Pictures "Here 
is an apple, 
here arc t\^o 
(apples) 



Tape verbal fluency 
and number of concepts 
child can employ (taps 
divergent thinking) 
Ability to express 
ideas in words and 
organize. 71easures 
spontaneous language 
and ability to verbal* 
izc. Quality and 
concepts \yanted; not 
quantity 

Ability to speak 
Grammatically. This 
is automatic because 
child Is not taught 
formally but learns 
through imitation. 
Taps imitative, memory 
abilities. Measures 
incl(}lintal verbal 
learning based on 
exposure. 
Rote level 



Encourage child to 
verbalize ideas ^ 
ask for wide variety 
of uses, observations, 
origins, or things. 
Sharing times, story- 
telling, etc. 



Choral reading. 
Modified repetition 
game opportunity for 
child to express ideas. 
Adult conversation 
v;ith children. 
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EXPLANATION OP ILLINOIS TEST OF PSYCWOLINGUISTIC ABILITIES (Con^t) 



Subtest Name 
10. Manual 
Expression 



Example Functions Covered 

Child is shotm Ability to express 
object or picture ideas through move* 
and must shou hot; ment and gesture* 
to use it, e.g. Hot motor coordi* 
a pencil sharpener nation, internality 
Child must set out or direction 
to use without any 
verbali2ation, 
employing correct 
spatial and tem- 
poral movements. 



(Supplementary) 
Auditory Closure 

Child asked ••'/'hat 
am I talking about 
bo /leV (bottle) 



Ability to fill in 
missing parts vhich 
were deleted in 
auditory presenter 
tion and to produce 
a complete \jord« 
Automatic functions 
occuring in everyday 
life. Rote level 



Sound Blending 



Child has to 
synthesize the 
separate parts 
of a '.7ord and 
product an inter- 
grated whole 



Assesses the organ- 
ising process at the 
automatic Ic^vel in 
the auditory vocal 
channel 



Training Procedores. ^ 
Have child act out 
instructions or do 
v^hat teacher does. 
Characters and role 
p laying. Learning 
everyday activities. 
Have child deiaonstrate 
ideas. 



Have a child learn to 
synthesize phonic 
material. Learn to 
break words shown 
into syllables. Flash 
cards with only one 
syllable of a word 
on each card. Child 
tries to find correct 
syllables that go 
together, saying 
words as he puts them 
together, e.g. corn/er 
can/dy, fin/ish 

Child blends syllables 
into t^ords from teacher 
saying only the 
syllables. Child 
combines individual 
sounds into words, 
first being sure of 
the number of sounds 
he hears, so that he 
doesn't skip or slur. 
Use letter cards, e.g. 
8--unor, su*n 



Summary of Test Results 



Name 



Date of Birth 



PURDUE PERCEPTUAL MOTOR SURVEY 
walking board; Forward 

Backward 

Sideways 

Jumping 

Identification of Body Parts 
Imitation of Movement 
Obstacle Course 
Kraus -Weber 
Angels 'in-the-snow 
Chalkboards Circle 

Double Circle 
Lateral Line 
Vertical Line 
Rhythmic Writing: Rhythm 

Reproduction 
Orientation 
Ocular Pursuits: Both Eyes 

Right Eye 
Left Eye 
Convergence 
Visual Achievement: Form 

Organization 
FROSTIG DEVELOPMENT TEST 
OF VISUAL PERCEPTION 
Eye- 'Hand 
Figure-Ground 
Shape Constancy 
Position in Space 
Spatial Relations 
WEPMAN - Aud Discrimination 

ILLINOIS TEST OF 

PSYCHOL INGUISTIC ABILITIES 



Initial Purdue 



Final Purdue 



Reception: 

Association: 

Memory : 

Closure: 

Expression: 

Supplementary 
Tests 



Audicory 

Visual 

Auditory 

Visual 

Auditory 

Visual 

Grammatical 

Visual 

Verbal 

Manual 

Auditory Closure 
Sound Blending 
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Mean 
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Name 



SUMMARY OF TEST RESULTS 

Date of Birth 



wise 

Verbal Scale IQ 

Information 

Comprehens ion 

Arithmetic 

Similarities 

Vocabulary 

Digit Span 

Performance Scale IQ 
Picture Completion 
Picture Arrangement 
Block Design 
Object Assembly 
Coding 

Full Scale IQ 



Stanford Binet IQ 



Peabodv Picture Vocabulary 

M.A. 
I.Q- 

Wide Range Achievement 

Reading 

Arithmet ic 

Spelling 

Total Arithmetic 
Total Reading 
Total Battery 



Wise 



Stanford-Binet 



Peabodv 



initial WRAT 



Name 



SUMMARY OF TEST RESULTS 
Date of Birth 



Initial Spache 

SPACHE DIAGNOSTIC READING SCALES 

Word Recognition 
Independent Level 

Instructional Level 

Potential Level 

Phonics 

Consonant Sounds 
Vowel Sounds 
Consonant Blends 
Common Syllables 
Blending 

Letter Sounds 
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^Lr^HriOU. OF THD P.^OGi^.;.i-I TO F-.vRENTS 



The greatest strength available for the achievement of the 
goals of the Learning Center is the understanding and support of 
all ;:/eople who vrark //ith the child, as ./ell as the particular 
child's parents, ^.s /ith all programs, acceptance is achieved 
more readily 7hen the involved personnel are provided with th© 
opportunity to be informed and to question. 

It is the responsibility of the teacher, or teachers of the 
Learning Center to communicate the philosophy of the program. 
This can be achieved globally .dth the parents, through an ope.n 
meeting scheduled at a time convenient for both parents and 
learning resource personnel . /.t this time the f oilov;ing ideas 
can be pursued; (1) an over-all general philosophy of the usuminq 
Center program, (2) the importance of parental understanding of 
the child's learr.\ing problem, (3) the screening program ./htch is 
used for diagnosis, (4) scheduling and general time allotments, 
(5) role of the teachers and teacher aide, (6) a display of 
materials and application of materials to the need of the 
individual, (7) answering of general questions that parents 
have about the learning resource program, (3) arrangements for 
the encourage>nent of private conferences /ith individual parents. 

Through the use of the individual conference, the parents 
and teachers are given an opportunity to discuss in greater 
detail their child's area of need, and the effect the particular 
learning problem may be having on the over-all gro/th process. 
The teachers may ejcplain /hat they are doing to foster groi/th, 
and then give the parents ideas of things they may do at home 
to assist their child. Tlirough total cooperation the child .dll 
come to know that both parents and teachers are interested in, 
and concerned ./ith, his development. 
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keeping the parents Informed of the child's progress is 
achieved through individual conferences and a written repor"* 
In the individual conferences, the progress vie./ed ly the 
teachers and the learning resource program, and the progress 
vie ;ed lny the parents may be shared. The values of the personal 
element in the conference approach of reporting to parents lies 
in the fact that through discu/jsion, a deeper insight may be 
gained into the global effect this program may have on the total 
development of the child. The sharing of observation by both 
parents and teacher rill have a direct effect on the planning 
and programming for the needs of an individual child. 

In addition to the individual conferences, a -rritten eval- 
uation should be for./arded to the parents. The number of rritten 
evaluations jould be determined by the lengtli of tiiiie the cMld 
is assigned to the Xjearning Resource Center. 
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The avaluation of chilclren to the Learning Center occurs 
on ci continuous basis through the cooperative efforts of all 
personnel ;orking .;ith the given child, ivs progress is noted 
and recommendations are formulated for specific programming and 
placement of a cliild, a more formal type evaluation is recommended. 
Vhis is aclUeved tlu-ough the utilization of the original screening 
tests. 

Originally, a child .;as p? iced in a Learning Center for 
specific reasons as determined by the testing- screening program. 

e^tample being the folio zings a particular child ./as diagnosed 
as having v/ealaiesa on the perceptual level in visual discrimination, 
position in space and spatial relations. This diagnosis vas 
achieved tlirough the suJatest rjcores of the Frostig. The program 
of remediation then centered on these }uio\/n areas of need. 

In the evaluation of progress, the subtest v;Mch originally 
diagnosed the particular disability, is regiven. Comparative 
analysis of the t.;o scores (pre and post) '.;ill indicate the 
effectii^eness of the particular child's program and crystalize 
reco;Tvnendations for further assistance, limited assistance, or 
removal from the program. 

To acliiev*? a complete and thorough evaluation, the entire 
batter^^ of tests, as indicated on the testing model, should be 
given, lie.; scores are charted and compared v?ith the scores 
achi.eved on an initial screening, .xeas of gro.Tth, areas affected 
by the remediation program, and areas of ne^^d are readily seen 
tiirough '^.ne analysis of the test scores. .Recommendations for 
further assistance from the learning rcsaurc<r. program, additional 
diagnostic testing, referral to other special services and class 
placement ara influenced by the profile achieved in the evaluation 
program. 
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FACILITIES 

The physical plan of the classroom should be an implemen- 
tation of the philosophical structure of education itself. 
It should vary as do the need» of the children. One must 
consid'=^r the class as a functioning unit as well as the specific 
needs and abilities of each individual.. Creative changes in the 
environment help to move the child from dependence on maintained 
structure to independanco and self -maintenance. A child who may 
need to work in an isolated part of the class for self -maintenance 
and direction may not have this need throughout the year. As his 
ability increases, he may be moved into situations in which he 
may work more closely with other chil'^ren. Thus, the child's 
changing needs require a change in the physical structure of 
the class. 

A rigid, non-varying environment can arrest a child's 
development and hamper his ability to adapt. One must create 
an environment which will support yet direct the child toward 
greater adaptive behavior > Perseveration will decrease as 
adaptivity is incalculated into the class structure. By pro- 
viding areas for independent and group work, the child will 
become a more well-rounded person. Thus, under the direction 
of the teacher, the environment may aid in promoting a child's 
role as an individual and as a group member. 
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MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 

The following is a suggestive list of materials basic to 
a Learning Center. Additional and varied materials should be 
formulated at the discretion of the teacher to meet the needs 
of individual children. 

Alphabet Cards 
Auditory Tapes 

Balance Board 
Balls - 3 inch and 3 inch 
Balloons 
Beads 

Bean Bags and Target 
Bells 
Blocks 

Burlap and needles 
Buzzer Board 



Fairbanks -Robinson (I-II) 
Pilmstrip Projector 
Finger Paints 
Flash Cards 
Frostig Programs 
Full length mirror 

Geometric Templates and 
Geometric Assortment 
Gym Mat 

Hoops - Small and Large 
Kinesthetic Materials 



Cheves Program 
Clay 

Clothespins 
Controlled Reader 
Continental Press Materials 

Developmental Learning Materials 
Dolls - Dollhouse and furniture 
Drums 

Subnoff Pattern Boards 

Easel 
Earphones 
Eire Program 

Parquetry Blocks 

Peabody Language Development Kits 

Peg Boards 

Puzzles 

Records (Rhythms, Finger Play, 

Rope Skipping) 
Rhythm Band Instruments 
Ring Toss Games 
Ropes 



Ladder 

Language Master 

Marsden Ball 
Masking Tape 
Metronome 
Michigan Tracking 
Models (to assemble) 

Overhead Projector and 
Viewing Screen 

Sewing and Lacing Boards 
Sorting Trays 
Stop Watch 

Tape Recorder 

Tapes & Listening Stations 

Ticking Timer 

Tires 

walking Board 

Winter Haven Materials 
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RESOURCE PERSONNEL 

PRINCIPAL 

ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL 
CLASSROOM TEACHER 

(Consultant for information on past performance and present 
progress) 

SOCIAL WORKER 

(Consultant for parent information, cooperation, and social 
adj ustment) 

NURSE 

(Consultant for pertinent medical history and advice) 
SPEECH CLINICIAN 

(Consultant for specific s^^^ech, hearing, or language 
difficulties) 

SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 

(Interpret evaluation and consult on emotional learning 
difficulties) 

READING SPECIALIST 

(Consultant for pre-reading orientation and reading difficulties) 
SPECIAL EDUCATION CONSULTANT 

(Consultant for remediation, information of learning, and 
emotional difficulties) 

MATH CONSULTANT 

(Consultant for special Math techniques) 
SUPERVISOR OF SCIENCE ^(..Special Techniques) 
SUPERVISOR CF SOCIAL STUDIES (Special Techniques) 
SUPERVISOR OP X4USIC (Special Techniques) 
SUPERVISOR OF ART (Special Techniques) 
GYM 

TEACHER AIDES 
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THE UTILIZATION OP AN AIDE 

The importance of a Special Education Aide as a para- 
professional needs to be acknowledged. As a general rule 
of thuirib the teacher's aide is an assistant to the teacher. 
To 3lineate the responsibilities of the aide may limit the 
creativity of the teacher and aide. However « some guidelines 
may prove helpful. 

1. Clerical duties « e.g. attendance cards « typing « running 
of mimeographs « etc. 

2. Orders, checks or prepares specific material or equipment 
for use in classroom. 

3. Operates automated instructional equipment. 

4. Prepares transparencies for overhead projector « charts, 
tables, etc. 

5. Preparation of materials for specific lessons. 

6. Assists in maintenance of classrooms, i.e. care of 
materials and equipment. 

7. Inventory of materials and equipment. 

8. Organization and filing of children's records. 

9. Arranges appointments, conferences, and field trips. 

10. Scores objective tests according to procedures prescribed 
by the teacher. 

11 Gives assistance to the students, under the direction of 
the teacher 

12. Reports learning difficulties and successes encountered 
by the pupils to the teacher. 
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APHASIA 

Loss of ability to comprehend, manipulate or express 
words in speech, writing or signs. 

AUDITORY CLOSURE 

ITPA test meaning a non-conceptual task of organization 
on the auditory level. Measures a child's ability to 
fill in missing parts deleted in auditory presentation 
and to produce a completed word. Examples tele— one. 

AUDITORY MEMORY SPAM 

The nuniber of related or unrelated items that can be 
recalled immediately. 

AUDITORY RECEPTION 

Child's ability to derive meaning from verball presented 
material. 

AUDITORY-VOCAL ASSOCIATION 

Child's ability to understand and relate concepts that 
are heard, 

AUTISM 

A morbid preoccupation with fantasy life and a retreat 
from social experience; inability to relate. 

BILATERALITY 

Ability to use both sides of the body simultaneously 
BODY IMAGE 

A conscious mental picture of one's position in space 
and time, and how one thinks he looks. Includes the 
impressions one receives from internal signals and 
feedback from contact with others . 

BRA IN DAMAGED 

Any structural injury to the brain, whether by surgery, 
accident, or disease 

CEREBRAL PALSY 

Paralysis or muscular in coordination due to an 
intracranial lesion 

DF.IJVYBO SPEECH 

Failure of speech to develop at the expected age 
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DIRECTIONALITY 

Develop after laterality, refers to one's own develop 
ment of spatial relationships and spatial directions. 



DISABILITY 

In terms of learning, refers to a significant difference 
in a child's actual achievement level and his function- 
ing capacity based on his mental abilities 

DISSOCIATION 

Inability to see things as a whole. The tendency to 
respond to a stimulus in terms of parts or segments, 
parts together to complete a whole; splitting of 
certain mental content from the main personality or 
a loss of normal thought-affect relationships. 



DYSLEXIA 

Degree of inability to read or to understand what one 
reads silently or aloud. A constitutional or congenital 
form of reading retardation. 



ECHOLALIA 

Repeating v;ords, phrases, or sentences heard. 

EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED 

A child is emotionally disturbed when his reactions to 
life situations are so personally unrewarding and so 
inappropriate as to be unacceptable to his peers and 
adults. 

EEC 

Electroencephalgram: An instrument for graphically 
recording electrical currents developed in the cerebral 
cortex during brain functioning. 

ETIOLOGY 

The causes of a given condition. 



EXPRESSIVE APHASIA 

A disturbance of speech due to brain lesion where the 
major difficulty is inability to remember the pattern 
of movements required to produce words even though the 
patient knows what he wants to say- 
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<JRAMMATIC CLOSURE 

An auditory vocal measurement conceptual level. 
Measures the child's ability to make use of the 
redundancies of oral language in acquiring automatic 
habits for handling syntax and grammatic inflections. 

HYPERACTIVITY 

Excessive activity: Usually seems to be unable to 
control the activity. 

IMPULSIVITY 

Tendency to act on impulse? responding without thinking, 
which is often explosive behavior where disorders exist. 

INFANTILE SPEECH 

Baby talk? speech characterized by substitution of 
speech sounds in a way a normal speaking child 
substitutes at an earlier age. 

INFLECTION 

1) Grammatically it is a change in the form of a word 
syntactically to convey a change in meaning, usually 
an affijt to a stem, e g. s,ed,ing 

2) In expressive speech it is a change in pitch or 
tone of the voice . 

INNER SPEECH 

The mental image of words in terms of visual, auditory 
and kinesthetic sensations. 

KINESTHETIC 

Pertaining to the sense by which muscular motion, 
position, or weight are perceived. 



I Q. 



LANGUAGE 



A tested mental performance measured by test, such as 
Stanford-Binet , T^nscj is inefficient in predicting 
performance in non-scholastic situations; is used as 
a possible prediction of success. 



Any means, vocal or other, of communicating thought 
or feeling 
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LATERALITY 

Refers to the internal awareness of the two sides of 
the body and their differences. 

LARV^C 

The organ of voice ^ sometimes called the voice box. 



LUNGUZSTICS 

Study of the origin, structure and modifications of 
speech; includes phonetics, morphology (syntax) and 
semantics . 



MANUAL EXPRESSION 

ITPA meaning: A conceptual talk of expression measures 
the child's ability to express ideas manually by 
pantomine . 

MATURATIONAL LAG 

Differential development of areas of the brain and 
o^f personality v;hich matures according to recognized 
peitterns longtitudinally . A lag signifies irregularity 
in this pattern without structural defect « deficiency, 
or loss. 



MEMORY SPAN 

The number of related or unrelated items that cannot 
be recalled immediately after presentation. 

MENTAL AGE (MA) 

Is a yardstick for measuring a child's intellectual 
development A specific mental age expresses the 
average intellectual attainment of children of that 
chronological age (CA) 

MENTAL RETARDATION 

Refers to sub^average general intellectual functioning 
which originates during the developmental period and 
is associated with impairment in adaptive behavior. 



Borderline retardation 

Mildly 
Moderately 
Severely 
Profound 
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MENTALLY DEFECTIVE 

Organic deficits which permanently reduce the capacity 
for intellectual functioning. 

MIDLINE 

This develops as lateral awareness does. It is an 
imaginary line which bisects the body in two symmetrical 
vertical planes. Children with brain sysfunction have 
difficulty in crossing midline with purposeful movement. 
Example; Object locat^^d to right of midline is grasped 
with right hand; any object to left with left hand 
Moving an object from side to side causes a break in 
activity with a shifting from one hand to the other. 
There is a break in continuity. 

MIXED CEREBRAL DOMINAKICE 

The theory that language disorders may be due v/holly 
or partly to the fact that one cerebral hemisphere 
does not consistently lead the others in the control 
of bodily movement, i.e. hemispheric dominance has 
not been established. 



MOTOR 



Pertaining to the activities of an organism as distinct 
from sensory processes. 



MOTOR AREA 

That part of the cerebral cortex that is the seat of 
the immediate control of voluntary acts, and of learned 
acts that have become stereotyped to the point of 
automaticity . 

NONFLUENCY 

A normal kind of lack of fluency in young children, 
sometimes labeled by adults inappropriately as stuttering 

OMISSION 

Term used by speech clinicians to designate that a 
sound is not present in a child's speech. 

OPERANT CONDITIONING 

Term used by behavioral psychologists, associated with 
B.F Skinner, to indicated procedures for shaping human 
behavior, or modifying or conditioning such behavior; 
used as the basis of current speech therapy, behavior 
modification . 
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PERCEPTION 

The concept concerned with the interpretation of 
sensory information. The mechanism by which the 
intellect recognizes and makes sense out of sensory 
stimulation. The accurate mental association of 
present stimuli with memories of past experiences. 

PERSEVERATION 

1) A continuation of a behavior after the primary 
or original cause has ceased to operate (difficulty 
in shifting from one task to another) . 
2} An involuntary repetition of a motor response. 

PHONETICS 

A term used by speech therapists which refers to the 
science of speech sounds and their production. 
Phonetics is the basis of phonics but is not Identical 
with it in the use of symbols. 



PHONICS 



The study of speech sounds in reference to reading. 



PHYSIOGENIC 

Of physiological origin 

PRIMARY STUTTERING 

An early form of stuttering in children in which there 
is no awareness of anxiety. 

PROXIMODISTAL GRADIENT 

Refers to the fact that sensori motor development 
tends to be more rapid in the center than as the 
periphery of the body. 

PSYCHOGENIC 

Originating in the mind. 

SOUKD BLENDING 

Ths child's ability to synthesize the separate parts 
of a word and to produce an integrated whole. 



SPEEC . 



The oral expression of language, beginning with the 
birth cry and continuing through many stages of 
development before it becomes a useful communication 
tool . 
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TACTILE 

Sensory perception through the skin 

VERBAL EXPRESSION 

The child's ability to express his own concepts vocally. 

VISUAL CLOSURE 

The child's ability to identify a common object from 
an incomplete visual presentation within 30 seconds > 

VISUAL MEMORY 

The child's ability to reproduce non-meaningful figures.. . 
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A. Gross jvlotor ; llie eimuitaneous and coordinated use of 
Soveirar 'rilu'ocles or muscle groui^ss* 

^.t tributes o£ grosi: motors 

1. Dynamic balance - state of stability produced by the ec^ual 

distribution of v/eight on each side of a 
vertical axis or midline; alignment. 

2.. *iuscular strength - the force exerted '/ith the '-/hole body 

or ./ith parts of it. 

3. agility - the ability to initiate movement, change direction, 

i.Tiport movement, or adjust 'position speedily. 

4. Flexibility - looseness of the joints and the accompanying 

increase in the range of movement possible in 
body parts associated ./ith those joints- 

5. Tenporal a /arenesj - dimension of transport; tempo achieved 

during a movement sequence. 

Bo Fine motor ; The ability to integrate the novements of 
fingers, hands, /rists, eyes, tongue, into a purposeful^ 
cynchronized pattern. 

attributes of fine ;notors 

1. Strength - fingers, toes 

2. Coordination - hand-eye; foot-eye," fingers. 

3. Symmetrical training in the use of both hands 
<t. Controlled r.ovement - hands, fingers, eyes 

5. Hand strength 

6, FleiJ-bility 

7.. .xjiiity BEST COPV ftVAilJCBlE 

2. Si^ed 

9. Tongue calisthenics 
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A. Vj.puQ-..lotor Cooyc^ination; D£5j QQpy /||//|}|j}3^£ 

1. Eye ilove-nent iatterns* i.e. nurribei-s or letters can be placed 
In different parts of the room. Children look at numbers or 
letters to rhi'thmic beat in sequential order, iosition num- 
bers or letters in all six ^oncia of snace and all geometric 
coordinates; finger Jumps near/far focus? side to side; eye 
pursuit movements. 

2. Ocular Control, i.e. give directions /iiile child holds his 
head still. Look to the right, left, up, dovm, corner to 
corner (horizontal, straight, vertical, diagonal) 

3. Eye-hand control, i.e. cut around geometric figures? cut 
simple pictures heavily outlined? pasting, tracing. 

4. Formal ♦nriting, i.e. make first letters on unlined paper. 
Begin rith special ./riting pa.per, sisaced for oneinch letters. 
4 lay be color" cued for starting, going, and stopping » 

B. Visual Discrimination, i.e. color, form, size, and figure 
ground 

C. i osition in Sr.ace , i.c, body a rr.reness - locate body parts, 
describe hoay i^art ?oy na;ne aiid f miction; obstacle course. 

D. Visual S;?atial Relationship and Organisations 

1 Relationship bet reen things in our environment, i.e. relate 
oneself to objects in space (ux-j-do.m? over-above? under- 
belo 7? in front of - behind? beside - neict to; betvreen - 
in the middle of? nearer - farther (closer- a./ay from) 
iofer thaii - higher than? to the left of - to the right of. 

2. Dra./ing tliree d.- rnensionai figures 

3. com;>ieting form and space pussies 

4. Su;:«ri!nposed forms - organize space by interpreting deptli 

E . Visual ttemoryt 

1. Object recall 

2. Form recall 

3. Symbol and number recall 

4. reproducing pattern from memory, i.e. pegboard 

5. Color recall 
o. Sho'/ and hide 

7. Vicual memory' for actions 
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ICcntiZi' t'.ie 'Iio-© aen on:.:. .^urt is cjivcn, 

G .'icv.>:. . .^s. uenciir: 

a.. rr.-.n'^e ;-icturcc; i:i ceruoncG 

.r::,.:u.a -ctccrc o* ninerc-G in cet^uence 
3, .%Q .:>i:o.Vuce -xtwcrn accurr.tcV; fro a :^c.nori . 

. icworic- ce uencc 

?i,':u.... 'i£ A or-l Orr: ..ni .Vcion 

?_.r ;oiat 

. .. uoG lii '.e . rojscco.TJ/ tt.cliiutocco'.o 

i'g:...- oiut 

Cwcc/.inr " .oc!:;w, etc. 
?: . C O t.i leiicioii:.;., i.e. Cot x-.tcern, •.•'G-:cr cuttinc;, tracing # 

i. .ercGiva o- ijr.ni :.e • jtternc 

InceoiTcte •••-.ti:ei-nc o.c vicuc . ctinu.i 
3. Ui-iwiiiruic-'.i whs 3ti.w-us •Picture from the bc.ciicro^'^'^ 
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. .lu.'itoi:' ..•■r.renecc 

... Grotuc couris'c - Joorbcj..., noice .^ade by veliiclec, noice ^nade 

.. i^iner scunJc - iictening to f .:.ct or cio / musiC/ crumolinc; 
o2 .'vi.er/ couiiu rncle ?>v O'^xsning or ieafincj ?30ol;/ etc. 

i3. . .aUtor''. ui:;cri liaation 

u^-it^- of wOUiic.: - ricli/ chari/ pleasant/ etc. 

2. i itcli - or Lo', .-ua'^j voice froni a '0"nan, a child's 
voice fro a a^'ult 

3. .Uv^t".;-i - fr.Gt or cio : 
Intenciit-- - iouu or t;oit 

3. uirection - £r.r or nac.:: 

C. Identify uetUer t 'O coundc cr-e the ca;Tie or not 

"t , ^cbe^ing coundc - .hat .nalisc the sound - 

contracting grocc couiv.'.c - dictance/ vo-un\e 

^. -Uuitor; discrimination oZ vocaX coundc 

c. diccrininatinc; :.:>r.irev" 'ordc on the bacic of cSine or 

different 
'.*>. diccri u'.v-Vtc rh; '.led :ordc 

c. identify nuiiibcr* of cyliab-ec, o .en and cioce ci-lxabie 
in a /or''. 

d. . -ocation of rTOoch coT^dc 

G. identify cocui to itc c; Mboi 

iO. Identification of c::5ecific thincjs from '•aucical recording 



rorsgroun.' -- : 'aclcgrouiid cte^.u-irjiation (dictinguiching 
c/ecific £oun i a nong other c) 



2. Jictinguich e:\otion (dictrecj, h'?.;>-> ^ frightens? pain^ etc.; 
.v.>.dtor icrnoL'- 

.^,rc'.. - kee .int, tine /ith a regular beat 
2. Loiwcte ctrec:: •^attcrnc 

.»3c:i:-. an... ctate the number of ber.tc .^iaied by en inctrunient 
ijisten to cn.l iiTUwata i-hytlmic ^^tternc 



^ 0 
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. .UP I'x 0. .V P J4;C^ Pi' lOIT (Con't) 

5. .*ecaii anc. identif:- aounCc (anirAai, train, jet, etc.) 

0. -.Q^ieat noncence ci-i-abicc, dicjitc C2-C seriec^ anu inono- 
z'^ xla'ijic . /orus 

7. S'oj.io.; given couTiticndJ 

u. 4.ecalj. and imitate activities loerformed by the teacher, 

such as "winon cays snapping of f ingerc, etc. 

t .j£;ociate vo /el and consonant souiidc .'ith the ./ritten sj^Tiiboi . 

D. Auditcrv Sec.uencinci 

1. ..eproduce coundc in cecuence 

2* .»ecaii and -.jerform a secuence of activities, i.e. snapping 
of fingers, clamping hands, stamping foot, etc. 

3. .^e-ieat a scriec of .'ords, pliracec, and sentences according 
to ievei of ability, . 

i''oij.o -ing directions - one, t ;o, three step directions 
5. iUtting events in the proper order 
. .udit or\- . .ece • :^t i on 

1. Understand the aeaning of :iiaterial or stinuius heard 

2. under St an:' and carry out verbal directions 

3. .ces-.^onding to questions 

'1. Understanding stories that are heard; jokes that are told 
5. .../areness of important events in an auditory* selection 
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V. .Cx xur: i . ::ic .jyr lOir 

♦ . • * uc'^ile Jiscri nination 

^* BEST copy AVAIUBLE 

<ir. .40ic<:ur2 
5 . 'i e-.T.'5C!r«itiirG 

Co.nmon o:.ijecic 
V. GrrAlocion of o^jjocts 

or .'.Gttci-G (::ev>rovlucc c clocicfn <L.-£ n on the lian** or on tlie 
'."»ack of t\ Ciii 

^ . '..actios . ;Ci ■lo:--" 

Confio'wjrntion - .0 -c:: aiv' u--cr ccsc Xctters 

2. i'or.rt ~ .:o.:.ac»tion of ietter 

com ar is on of ci-e 

... i. crcc^ywion of hUi-ncn aotion (cor;nitivo) 

sencicivity in ?3ody [Vvrts - :)Gin, refie::cs, etc. 

2. ..'crenecc of Tiove.aont to he*..- form accurate and ra;-5iv.1 
juC.f -lent. 

3. .. r.rcncsj of e.notion 
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... GuctatoK"' Ji;:crinincition and .te.norr 

1. Jalble aiiu inculblc 

BEST COPY AVAIWBLE 

l^o'c or colu 

OXfactor'- .. .'cirenscs. Diocrimination, .le'.-aor^/ 
X. -uocation, i.e. G:noI;e, carbon .nono:;iue, gac, etc. 

2 . Intcnciiti 

3. uiiierencej in c^ualiti' - no::ious anu plecicant 
:iecative odorj - body odors ac social negative c 

5. -)c;nc'erou£; ouors - ccca.-^incj ciay and arena snoice 
o. 4.crceiveu« labeled* and categori2.cd 
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Z ITPA Basic Remedia? Activities for Training 

(specific teaching activities) ^^^^ RVMIABLE 

Auditory Reception - ability to understand the meaning of 

material or stimulus heard. It includes 
a variety of abilities * 

1) ability to discriminate sounds - gross 
and fine. 

ability to comprehend or interpret ideas 
at a high conceptual level. 

2) Add cues such as kinesthetic cues and 
visual to a task. 

Subareas of Auditory Reception 

1. Auditory discrimination of gross sounds: ability to differen- 
tiate and identify sounds that are not words, such as honking 
of a car horn, etc. 

Remedial Activities for this subarea are: 

a. Identifying whether two sounds are the same or different 
(door bel] and door slams) 

b. Recognizing gross sounds (raise your hand when you hear the 
jingle of coins) 

c. Labeling sounds (what makes the sound? - keys, coins, etc.) 

d. Contrasting gross sounds (distance: footsteps near and far 
Volume: singing - loud and soft; record player - loud and soft 
rate: fast - slow 

II. ITPA Auditory Reception 

Auditory discrimination of vocal sounds: Ability to differen- 
tiate and identify words and specific sounds in words. 

a. Discriminating paired words on the basis of same and different 
graduated difficulty: pin-cut; pin-pet; pin-pen) 

b. Discriminating rhymed words (tell which one of 4 words doesn't 
rhyme: (mop, top, hum, hop) 

c- Discriminating v/ords by initial sounds (one of 4 words doesn't 
begin like the others: big, bed, sit, boy) 

d. Recognizing specific sounds in words: (does this word start 
with the m sound: man, mop, bus, mother) 

e. Identifying initial sounds of words: (what sound does this word 
start with: sing, hat, little, man) 

III. Auditory discrimination of emotional tone: the ability to deter • 
mine the emotional content underlying spoken materials. 

a. Determine emotion from the English language (child hears a 

story read on tape and must identify emotion. Stories convey 

o 
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happiness « sadness, anger, or fear, 
b. Determine emotion from the foreign language - stories and 
emotions are the same as in the English language. 

IV. Understanding the meaning of single words (receptive vocabulary) 
Ability to understand the .leaning of a word when it is heard. 

a. Understanding nouns (point to picture of the nurse out of 
three choices. 

b. Understanding verbs (point to the picture of someone smiling) 

c. Understanding descriptive words (point to the one that is 

sl^inny) 

d. Understanding prepositions (point to the picture that shows 
the cat under the bed) 

V. Understanding multiple word combinations: understand the mean- 
ing of sentences and stories. 

a. Understanding sentences «- Something that is white that you 
drink is orange juice - is that correct? 

b. Following directions - Pick up your pencil. Put your pencil 
on the teacher's desk. Take your seat. 

c. Understanding stories Read a story aloud. Let pupils answer 
comprehans icn quest ions . 

ITPA - Auditory Closure 

Ability to identify a word when only segments of the word are 
presented. Add cues to help identify the fragmented word. 

A. Completing words with missing sounds: ability to give a mean- 
ingful word or words after hearing only part of the word. 

1. Recognizing words with missing sounds :ca - is that cat or dog 

2. Completing words with nissing sounds by sentence cues - 

A banana is yel . . . 

3. Completing words with missing sounds with no cues - playgrou. . 

4. Generating words from beginning sounds (think of words that 

begin with ca . 

B. Recall of word families - ability to supply words in a specific 
rhyming category. 

1. Recall of specific rhymed words - what rhymes with head and 
is something you sleep in? 

2. Generating words in rhyming category - tell all the words that 
rhyme with cat . 
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C. Understanding distorted messages: Ability to repeat words 
with accents, at unusual paces, or against excessive back- 
ground noises. / 

1. Understand messages spoken with accents. 

2. Understand messages spoken at unusual paces - repeat a 
sentence spoken at a very fast rate. 

3. Children repeat or understand a message given against a loud 
background noise. 

ITPA _ Visual Sequential Memory 

Ability to recognize and recall stimuli presented sequentially 
and visually. 

Teaching activities to help children with visual-memory problems 

1. Add motor components, such as tracing, touching, molding, etc. 

2. Label the stimuli, such as color, shape, etc. 

3. Accentuate the stimuli by using larger letters, bordering with 
dark lines, using bright colors, etc. 

4. Add novelty or surprise - shouting a tachistoscopic presenta- 
tion; audio-visual aids 

5. Establish high motivation by initiating the reward system. 

A. Foundational skills necessary for visual sequential memory 
ability to attend to and differentiate visually presented 
sequences and proceed in a left-right direction. 

a. Develop selective attention to sequence of order - two sets of 
pictures: a cat, a dog: a dog, a cat. (Child tells if they 
are in the same order or not . ) 

b. Developing left to right progression (copying a sequence from 
left to right; drawing a line from left to right) 

B. Visual memory for actions - Perform a series of actions (a 
hand clap and touching your ears) Child performs the same 
action in the same order. 

C. Visual memory for sequences of abjects: Ability to recall 
objects seen in a sequence (a pencil, a crayon, a book) 

a. Recognizing a sequence of objects (present a sequence of 3 or 
4 objects; remove one: child must find the removed object. 

b. Rearranging, then recalling sequences of objects (present a 
sequence of 3 objects, then scramible them, and then child 
must put them in correct order. 
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D. Visual memory for sequence of pictures: Ability to remember 
pictures seen in sequence. 

a. Recognizing sequences of pictures (present a sequence of 
pictures, remove one, and have the child find the missing 
picture. 

ZZX. ITPA Visual 

0. Recalling sequences of pictures (present a sequence of pictures 
and have the child verbally label the pictures seen. 

E. Visual tnemory for sequences of colors s Ability to remember 
colors seen in sequence. 

a. Recognizing sequences oi: colors (present a sequence of color 
cards, remove one, child tell which one is missing. 

b. Recalling sequences of colors (present a sequence of colors; 
have a child make the same sequence i.'om memory. 

F. Visual memory for sequences of shapes: Ability to remember 
shapes presented in sequence. 

a. Recognizing sequences of shapes - present cutouts, a circle, 
and a square; remove one and have a child find it) 

b. Recall of sequence of shapes - present a sequence of shapes; 
have the child make the same sequence from memory. 

G. Visual sequential memory for numbers: Ability to remember 
sequences of numbers presented visually. 

G. a Recognition, recall, and writing of numbers from 1-20 from 

rote memory. 

b. Recognizing number facts (show a flash card with 1 i 4*5; 
later have a child select a card with this number fact on it) 

c. Recalling number facts (v/rite the combination 9-3 =6; erase 
the 3 and have the child fill it in) 

H. Visual sequential memory for letters: Ability to remember 
sequences of letters presented visually. 

a. Recognizing and recall of the alphabet from wemory. 

b. Recognizing spelling v/ords (show a card with tree on it? 
later shov/ a card with tree and three: have the child point 
to the word seen. 

c. Recalling spelling words (write a word such as mother on the 
board; erase it, and have the child write it. 
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XTPA Verbal Expression 
A Imitation.* Ability to mimic words or sentences 

1. Imitation of single words (say "boy") 

2. Imitation of sentences (say "my shirt is new". 

B. Labeling 

1. Label, people, places, and things with nouns - What is this? 

2- Label action verbs - T\1iat is the boy doing? 

3. Label descriptive words - This flower is yellow and this leaf 
is . 

4. Label prepositions - l^ere are you? 

C. Defining - Ability to interpret or tell the meaning of words 

1. Sentence completion of definitions (something that is red and 
round that you eat is a — — 

2. Shov/ a picture of an apple. What is an apple? - Defining words 
words presented auditorially and visually. 

D. Describing - Ability to tell as much as possible about a 
person, a place, a thing. 

£ . Conversat ion 

1. Conversation on common topics - weather, etc. 

2. Play acting - use props, such as dolls, act out various roles 

3. Show and tell 

4. Questioning game - think of an object in the room and the 
children ask questions 

5. Story chaining - start a story and children add onto it 

P. Monologues - Ability to express vocally ideas at length 
without prompting from another person. 

1. Show and tell 

2. Retelling of stories (read a story and child retells it) 

3. Descriptive monologues - (child tells stories about pictures 
he has drawn) 

4. Imaginary monologues - (children talk on topics, such as 
"If I had three wishes". 
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SPECIAL CLASS ENROLLMENT 
MONTHLY ATTENDANCE 



MONTH 



SCHOOL TYPE CLASS TEACHER HO URS 



All students receiving special instruction should be listed on 
this form, and a copy sent each month to Mr. Choromanski, 
Supervisor of Special Education. 
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TEACHER 



CLASS SCHEDULE 
ROOM SCHOOL 
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